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ABSTRACT 

in this nine-part report to Illinois' General 
Assembly, the Illinois Community College Board (ICCB) reviews Board 
powers and duties, and systemwide goals, financial resources, student 
characteristics and outcomes, educational programs, training and 
economic development activities, programs for special populations, 
and current issues of importance to the ICCB for fiscal year (FY) 
1990. selected data reported include the following: (1) operating 
funds for the Illinois community colleges came primarily from local 
tax revenues (40.3%), state sources (30.7%), and student tuition and 
fees (23.5%); (2) expenditures for instruction accounted for over 
half of the operating costs for the community colleges; (3) the 
community colleges received approximately S218 million in grants; (4) 
first-time students represented 31.9% of fall 1990 enrollments; (5) 
72% of the community college students were White, 14.5% African 
American, 9.3% Hispanic, 3.8% Asian American, and 0.4% Native 
American; (6) 43% of the community college students were seeKing 
associate degrees; (7) among the approximately 34,000 students who 
graduated in FY 1990, 11,899 received transfer degrees; and (8) 
foilow-up surveys showed 87% of the graduates to be employed 1 year 
after graduation. Additional concerns and activities explored in the 
report include articulation guidelines, transfer programs, customized 
job training, programs to improve minority student achievement, 
substance abuse programs, staffing issues, racial and ethnic 
diversity, and data collection, statements concerning the mission and 
philosophy of the ICCB appear throughout the report. (PAA) 
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The mission and philosophy statements of the ICCB appear in screened boxes throughout this report. 
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ICCB FofWtrs and Duties 



The Illinois Community College 
Board Is the coordinating board 
for the 40 locally governed pub* 
lie community college districts in 
Illinois. 

The Board is empowered with regula- 
tory« OS welt as coordinating. responsibUilies. 
The following powers and duties are assigned to 
the Board in ^tute: 

Make and provide rules and regulations 
consistent with the provisions of the Public 
Community College Act. 

I>evelop articulation procedures to the 
end that maximum freedom of transfer among 
community college and between community 
colleges and baccalaureate degree-granting in- 
stitutiot^ be available. 

Provide statewide planning for commu- 
nity colleges and coordinate the programs, 
services* and activities of all community 
colleges in the state so as to encourage and 
establish a system of locally initiated and 
adminittered comprehensive community 
colleges. 

Organize and conduct feasibility 
surveys fm new commtmity colleges or for the 
inclusion of existing institutions as community 
colleges and the locating of new institutions. 

Approve all locally funded capital 

projects. 

Cocq>erate with the community 
colteges in cmtinuing studies of student 
rharapfftristics«^ admissicHi standards, grading 
pclkks, paformsice of tnuisfer sttt(totts« 
qualiflcatiiMi and ceitifieation of fSKtilit«es« and 
any other problem of commtmity college 
education* 



Enter into ccmtracts with other gov«m- 
mental ageiKies and accept fed^ ftmds and 
plan with mher state agencies for the allocittion 
of such fe<teal funds. 

Determine efficient and adequate 
^andaids for community college for theu- 
physical plant, heating, lighting, ventilation, 
sanitati(»), safny, equipmmt and suf^Iies, in- 
smiction and teaching, cuniculum, litnary, 
operation, maintenance, administration, and 
supervision. 

Determine the standards for establish* 
ment of community colleges and the proper 
location of the site in relation to existing 
institutions of higher education. 

Ai^mve or dis^prpve new units of 
insuiiction, research, or publi service. 

Fvticipate in coc^^erative pDgrams 
between community colleges and public and 
private colleges and universities. 

Establish guidelines leganting sabbati- 
cal leaves. 

Est^lish guidelif^ fm the admission 
into special* ^^m^riate programs conducted or 
created by conununity colleges fm elementary 
and si^xmdary school dropcmts. 

Cksnt recogniticni to ccmimunity 
colleges which maintain equi|Hnentt cotirses of 
study, standtfds of sdiolarship, and ^iier 
r^uirements set by the State Board* 

Pircfwe ^ sidmiit to Ite Stito 
CcNnptTK^vouchersfctf credit hour grants, 
special pqRilatkii» grants* eccmcHnic develop- 
ment gfaids, ftjoalizatttgi gnutts, advanced 

health iiistiiaiice grants, ami distribute socb 
other jqwcial graits as may be autlKmzed by the 
General Assembly. 



Ihe mission o f 
iHc ICCB is to 
adminisUr tJk 

Commtmity 
Coffe^e ^ct 
in a manner 
that ma^mizes 
the ahiHty of 
the community 
coCfe^cs to 
serve their 
communities, 
promotes 
cooperation 
within the 
systcnif 

accommo({ates 
those State 
of Klinds 
initiatives that 
are appropriate 
for community 
caCCcj&s. 



Goals 



Society's 

values can, 

atidmust, 

Be sHapedand 

rcvisecCSy 

communittf 

caCCe^cs u/fiere 

[eaderskip, 

itttegnly, 

fiumanity, 

dimity, pride, 

and caring art 

puTposefudfy 

tauglit and 

modcfed. 



The Illinois OHnmtmity College Board 
r^ntly est^Usfi«! mission ami phiksophy 
fiatematts to provide overall dirKtion to its co- 
ordinating r^pomitMlities. Within the ftame- 
woiiE of its mtssitm and frfiilosophy statements, 
the Board established the following goals: 

verify compliance wHb lite provisioiis 
of the Public Commiraity College Act and the 
nimo» Community Cidl^ Board Rules 
through the recognition process; 

admintetn* requeued district organ!- 
aation changes and cstablisb polides to 
maintain the int^rity of dbtrict boundaries; 

promote educational pr<^ranis and 
lifetong teaming opportunities that «mUe 
individuals to achieve thdr full potential as 
productive citizens in an interdependent 
world; 

promote efforts to increase the par* 
tidpatiott and succ^ of miimrity and other 
underrepresented studci^ and staff in the 
community college system; 

coordinate the articulatioB of 
community college programs with secondary 
schools and universities to enbaoce the 
transition between each level of education for 
students; 

support efforts to matntaiu and 
enhance faculty and stfbff pcrfmrmance; 

ensure that cmnmanity C(^egc 
facilities are fbinctiiMml and cfllcteiit and 
provkie an appropri^ ravirmmieDt for 
learning; 



oNaiDt allocate equitsMy, and 
monitaHr the expenditorc state funds that 
are adequate to support community college 
prqsrams and ^nrviccs; 

provide advocacy for community 
collies with state and federal governmental 
entities and tbe public; 

wm-k with appropriate agencies and 
or^nizatiotts to entemce the development of 
partnerships and cooperative programs and 
services; 

promote cooperation among commu- 
nity colleges in order to enhance efficient and 
effective delivery of programs and services; 
and 

conduct date collection and research 
to facUitate planning, address issues, and 
support accountability efforts. 

JtKt as the Board's mission and 
[rtitlosc^y s^ements provide a framework for 
its goals, die gcals |nt>vide a CramewoilE fOT 
stafT ^tivities. Th^ activities are developed 
UutHigh a |mip(Meful, organized planning 
process in which each goal is translated into a 
series of actions ox proj^ts to be undertaken by 
^taSS. Each activity or project has a series of 
oiyjectives. projected outcomes, assigned 
re^xmsibitities. and timefirames tot completion. 
Th^ activities or promts are in addition to 
those prescribed as ICCB responsibilities in 
statute. 



linandat Resources 



Community colleges receive operating 
fuiKte finom three fnimaiy sources: ^ate grants, 
local tax revenue, and student tuilion and fees. 
The gr^ below represents the pcxtion of oper- 
ating funds ccNitributed firom each source in 
fiscal year 1990. In contra^ the funding con- 



tributed by each source in fiscal year 1986 was 
38.3 percent fnm local taxes. 33.4 percent from 
state sources. 23.2 percent fiom studrat tuition 
and fe^ ami 5 percent from fe(teral and miscel- 
laneous sources. 



FY 1990 Sources of Revenue for Community Colleges 



Fed. & Misc. 5.6% 



State 

30.7% 




Local 
40.3% 



Tuition and Fees 23.5% 



The primary function of community tl» ffoph bdow. expenditures for the instnic- 
colleges is to provide diverse educational tion fimction comprise over one-half the 

(q)portunities for its constiuients. As reflected in opeiating expenditures for community colleges. 



FY 1990 Operating Expenditures for 
Community Colleges 



The I(Unois 
community 
coCUgi sysUm 
has a 

rtsponsiBi&ty to 
S& accountoBUf 
Sotfi/orits 
aUivUksand 
its suwmi<fup 
of funds. 



Administration 6.8% 




Instniction 
51.3% 



PublleSefvice1.3% 



In fiscal year 1990. commu- 
nity coU^es receiv«i approximately 
$218 million in restricted aiuS unre- 
stricted grants. Unrestricted (credit 
iKNir and equalizatim) giants com- 
prised over 90 percent of th^ funds, 
or neariy $200 million. The remain- 
ing mon^ siq^pcnt various lestrkted 
grant pn^rams including the special 
populatims grant, the economic de* 
velopm^t grant, the advai^d 
technol(^ ^uipment grant, and the 
retires health inammce grant. In 
fiscal year 1^, community colteges 
received approximately SIS million 



in Education Assistance Fund monies derived from the 
temp(Hary income tax increase. 



Total Grants to Community Colleges 



Grant FY 1989 

Credit How 
Equatization 

Speciai Populations 7.933.000 

Econon^ Oevetopn^t 2.934.000 

Advanced Tech. Equ?>ment i ^6.300 
Retirees Health insurance -O- 



FY1990 

$147,819,000 $159,755,400 
32.560.300 40.040.500 
9.400.000 
3,500.000 
3,500.000 
2.567.300 



Total 



S192.592.6D0 $218,763,200 



Capital Funding 

Higher Education received an in- 
creased amount of appropriated cspkai funds 
during fiscal year 1990. However, as this chart 
indicates, the share of state-sui^KMted capital 
funding for community colleges has neither 



remained constant nor increased in {m)portion to 
enndlment increases. In fact, as a percentage of 
tc^ hi^er oliK^on c^tal funding . appro- 
priatims for community college {nnojects have 
fsUlen from a high of 28 percent in fiscal year 
1986 to 14 percent in fiscal year 1990. 



Capital Funding for Higlier Education 
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Pro/if e of Students 



Through the variety of educaticmal 
programs and community senrtce activities* the 
community colleges serve approximately one 
out of eveiy 1 1 citizens in Illinois. Because they 



Enrollment 



Fall 


FY 1989 


FY 1990 


Hcadcount 


3M 1,733 


352.S98 


FuU'itme squivaient 


174.437 


I81-*i24 


Porf-tinte 


707r 


70% 


Minority students 


27% 


28% 


Female students 


57% 


. 58% 


Average age 


30 


30 


Continuing students 


43% 


49% 


Annual 






Headcouitt 


661.489 


687.890 


Disadvantaged 


256.S76 


283301 


Limited EogUsh proGcient 


51.S08 


57.827 


Disabilities 


lO.iU 


10.475 



arc community based. aff(miabte. and easily 
accessible to all citizens* the colleges serve a 
mcffie diverse population of stucfents than do 
other segments of higher education. 



» Ne^Iy cHie«hdf oi the ^utents who 
enrolled in a community ccdlege in fall 19W 
had attended the same coUe^ the pievious 
temu First-time rollege stuttents represented 
3 1 .9 percent of the ^uollments. 

• Three out of ev^ four niinois community 
college stwtents aie 21 years of age or ol(fer. 
Nearly three out of five are 25 years or older. 

•Freshmen accounted for 64.6 percent of 
community college students in fall 1990. This 
continue a trend of an increasingly larger 
propOTtion of freshmen. 

« Approximately 72 pocent of Illinois com- 
munity college students are white; 14.5 percent 
are Afri^-American; 9 J percent are Hispanic; 
3.8 per^nt are Asian-American: and 0.4 
percent are native American. 

- Foity-three percent of Illinois community 
coltegt tudents are sedung as^iate degrees. 
Eleven percent are planning to obtain certifi- 
cate* The rmaining 46 percent |rian to take 
one moit courses but do iK>t anticipate 
earning a degree or certificate. 



"E^Cpnssions and 
rmnifestations 

pjtjfuGce/ atuf 
denigratwn cf 
characUrarc 
intoUroBU in 

community 
cotkge system. 



Commuiiiiy Coiiege Share 
of Higher Education 

Cbmmunity coUcges enroll 64 percent of all public c(^ege and university students in Ulincna. 



All other public collei^es ^ ^ |^ |^ A 

and utitversities "fj ^|| ^ 

Each desk represents 30,(KK} students. 
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Student Owtcomts 




Each year aprojumately 34.000 
audents ram (tegrees and cortifiottes from 
lUtmris community alleges. Titese degrees and 
coiificates are designed to assist stiKtents in 
contintiing their ediK^ational pursuit, in (rtitain- 
ing and iq^rading employnrait, aiNl in adding 
to the quality of life for all who avail ttem> 
selm tiw qnpoftunities pre^ted by cmnmu- 
nity coUeges. 



Community College 
IVansfers 
Fall 1989 



Board or.Re^jts> , 24% 
Board of ;G»y<il^iBt^ - - 18% 
SoiEthenjhQlili^s UriHvt^^ - 14% 
Unimsi|yl0it^iiiM»\' * • :1l% 
Private cdfl4^iti^vi»^ties : i93% 



Stod»t Follow-up on OccnpatioBal Students 

Employed one year after graduation S7% 
Continuing their education 27% 
Avoage hourly wage $9.08 
Sati^actirai with fnogram (5.0 scale) 4. 1 



Graduates 



FY 1989 FY 1990 



Degrees 

Transfer IU59 n.i99 

Occupaticmal 8.222 %:22S 

General 393 480 

Total degrees 19.974 20.604 

Certificates 

Occupational 8^18 9.41« 

Other 1^ 4.115 

Total cerUftcates 1OJ064 ll5» 
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StudMit Follow-ttp (MB Transfers 

Transfers to 4-year institutions - 14.766 



Occupational Graduates 
by-Frogram A.rea 



Bttsinefifi - 




' V ' 



39% 
2>% 
«% 
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New curricula train students for 
tomorrow's labor market 

During the past two years* the nUnois 
Commifiiity College Board apfSDved 101 
cccupatkmaVtechnical programs that meet 
^tewide and local labor market needs. The 
new {nograms include* for exam{rfe* six in 
automat^ manufacturing, such as romputer- 
integrated manufacturing; nine in human 
services* such as addictions counseling and 
child care; 15 in the lu>^ita!ity industry, st^h as 
hotel/motet managment and travel and tour- 
ism: four in hazardous materials management: 
20 in a variety of health care flelds ranging 
from magnetic resonance imaging to respiratory 
care; and two in aviation maintenance. 

Articulation guidelines 
adopted in eight disciplines 

Articulation efforts coordinated by the 
ICCB during the past two years were respon- 
sible for the development of articulaticm 
guidelif^ with universities in eight discipline 
areas. In additton. all community colleges are 
devek^ing articulatk>n a^reonents with 
secondary school occupational/technical 
IHograms within their districts. 



Advanced*tech equipment keeps 
colleges on the cutting edge 

Tt^ rapklly changing technology in 
today *s woriq>lace requires ccmstant upbting of 
tnanicticmal progrmi^ in community colleges. 
With funding assistance from the advaiK^ 
techndogy ^uqimmt grant* alleges can 
procure state-of-the-art equi|ment feu* training 
auitents with high-tech skills they can transfer 
to the marketplace. 

In fiscal year 1990, commonity college 
districts rrcetved grants ranging from £27.100 
to SS89,000 for the purchase of new instruc- 
tional equipment. This list $tK>ws the kinds of 
equipment purchase by the colleges: 

506 opinptf ters; 2«302 ooDputer^related ttems 
iDcUidlug pcripbtr^ sirftwiir€« and workirtatkms; 

240 etectrontei itemfi» indudiDg digital and 
laboratory equtpmeat; 

210 Items for btalth ledmology, aursing). and 
re^iraiory cart programs; 

110 items of scieottfte equlpraeat; 

113 ptecei oreommuntcatloi^ cqolpmeDt; 

189 pice» of tedustrial/tecbaical cqulpmeat; 

81 diop/laboralory items; aod 

89 miscellaimHis lostrudtoBal equipment 
items. 



Transfer programs upgraded to 
ease transition to universities 

All immunity »>lleges hai^ cmi- 
pleted an esttensfve review of their trantf cr 
programs during the past tw)yeafs^ more 
than half of tiie ccrtte^ have s^irificantiy up* 
giated their iRogrmis to «iswt compm^^lity 
with genoal educalioa reqttir»nems at piMic 
universities in Illinois* 



Xsqftriencesiff 
cifmfimnittf 

in£vidudasan 
infjrttiedf 
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Training and Economic DeveCopmettt 



Ific focus of ail 
actmtus zvitkin 
i(u system 
sfiouCtfBc 
quafity and 
eXCcCCcncc. 



Job IVaining Partnership Act 

MoK than 2,500 eccmomicaily disad* 
vantaged Illinois residents benefitted from 
training programs and employment oppoituni- 
ties funded by the Illinots Community College 
Bi^'s JTPA grants. 

Three key programs seek to fulTiU the 
goals of the ICCB/JTPA grants* which include 
improving the basic skills of those lacking the 
competence to c^tain employment and drop-out 
prevention: 

• The ComprehCTsive Adult Employment 
Development program helps provide trainmg 
and empk)yment as^siance to ^onomically dis* 
advantaged persons. Each community college 
designs programs to meet the needs of its 
district. 

• Unemployed adults with disabilities re* 
ceiveo aid through the Special Ne^ Assistance 
Program, which assists individuals with a social, 
physical, developmental, or laming disability 
to adapt to a college environment. 

» Fourteen*to*rtfteen*yearK>td, in-school 
youth who are at risk of drof^ng out are 
recruited to participate in the Summer Training 
and Education Program. A summer work/ 
education program provides special instruction 
to increase high sciKX>l COTiipletion« reduce 
teenage pregnancy and drug abuse, and attain 
job skills. 

In addition* fn^ocurement assistance 
centers helped IUin(^ businesses capttue 1«086 
gov^ment ccmtracts ammmting to im^e than 
$63.7 millicm. The^ ^NitnKts telped iHisi- 
nesses create 2S3 jd)s andrttain 574 acklitional 



Economic Development 

Each community college district 
operates a busmess center or economic devebp- 
ment office to assist existing businesses, help 
entrq>raiairs get tasii^^es carted, and 
provide training and retraining for current and 
future employees. In f^al year 19^, 

• Community colleges i»*ovided customized 
job training for S28 companies through 2.232 
courses, serving 35J252 employees. 

• More than 25,000 potential and existing 
businessprople received entrepteneurship 
training and services, which helped establish 
nearly 700 new businesses and retain more than 
150 existing businesses. 

• More than 160 businesses received .assis- 
tance in obtaining more than 950 government 
contracts totaling nearly $48 million. 

• Nearly 8.000 persons received employment 
training services to improve their job skills and 
assist them in seeking employment. 

• Nine community college districts helped 
e^blish CH* operate small business incubators, 
which helped start 23 companies and retain six 
companies. 

• Thirty-two community college disuicts con- 
ducted indtistrial retention, expansion, and 
attraction programs, which contributed to the 
retention of 5242 fiims and the start-up or 
expansion of 364 firms. 

Community colleges, using ICCB 
ecommiic dev^^nnent grants in conjimcticm 
with fumte from crtl^ sources, were bisliumen* 
tal in t^lping Irasinesses create and retain nearly 
38«000 jobs in fiscal year 1990. 



I 
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Programs for Diverse FopuTations 



Serving special populations 

ICCB special pq»ilattons grmt funds 
have 8 signtftcant imp^t upon the colleges' 
efforts to assist disadvantaged and disabled stu- 
dents to attend aiHJ succeed in college. In fiscal 
year 1990, rontmunity colleges provided 
1^663.679 conu^t hours ijf special support 
services to students. Shown below is a summary 
of the types of services offered and the number 
of students served: 




Students Sav«d 

122,259. 
94,423' 
85,135 

%m 

27,380 

mm 

I3.<»1 



Special populations grants have helped 
commitnity colleges to |»ovi(te specialize 
s^vices to substantial numbers of eccmom^ly 
(V acadonically disadvantaged and physically 
dis^}led students. These spcckd services enable 
many students to successfully complete their 
community college programs. As a result, these 
services have provided an oppratunity fOT many 
students with special needs to become produc- 
tive members of our society. 



New programs to improve 
minority student acbievement 

Community c(^ges have develqied 
over 50 qiecial programs designed to increase 
the enndfanoit, retention, and college comple- 
tion of minority students. The% programs 
serve an>n>ximately 21,000 minority students 
annually. 

Special pn^ams include outreach 
service to fHOvide college informMion to 
prospective stwients and their parents, transi- 
tional inaction for high school ^udents who 
ne^ college preparatory course and mentoring 
programs that utilize adults firom the community 
to s^e as a scntrce of infmmation and encour- 
agement for minnity high school students. 



Transfer centers assist and 
encourage minority students 

Transfer centn^ were develq)ed at 19 
community colleges during the ^ast two years. 
TlKi goal of the centers is to tncrme the 
baccalaureate degree completion rate of 
min(»rity students who initially enroll al com- 
munity college. 



9{gi m Snn du alis 
inMftnf(y mare 
imptftant than 

iqtud 

oppffrtmj^ to 

ac&imftsttcuss, 
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Current Issues 



Ific KCinois 
community 
coCtcgc system 
Has a 

TtsponsibiUty 
to assist 
communities in 
identifyins and 
soCvin^ tftose 
proBkms tkat 
undermine 
and destroy 
tfufiBtr of the 
community. 



Articulation 

An important missict of the commu- 
nity colleges is to provide tkit first two years . 
ediuatim lei»Iing to a barcalaureaie degree. We 



Btkninating bafrim In 0m trmwH^fM-oc^* 



cOTtinue to develop articulalion agreements 
between community colleges and fcmr-year 
colleges and universif i a that facilitate student 
transfer. 

Substance Abuse 

The commui ity ctdlege system has 
developed programs to ensure that our faculty, 
staff, and students have an understamling of the 
dangers of substance abuse and the treatment 
programs available. Each of tl^ community 
colleges is in compliance with the federal Drug- 
Free Workplace Act and Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities Amendments. The ICO Commit- 
tee on Substance Abuse is facilitating discus- 
sions between community college officials and 
the Dei^tment of Alcohol and Sul^ance 
Abuse to ensure that our colleges provide infor- 
mation, referral, and training on mbstai^ 
abuse. 

Boundary Integrity 

Improved stwtent access is a ma^ 
conskimition. However, the integrity of di^t 
boundjffies most be maintaiwd well. Prraent 
statutes and ICCB rules do not {Hovide for a 
free flow of students across distrkzt boundaries 
evm though neighboring colleges may be m«e 
accessible. States ami ICCB rules mu^ be 
clarified so that they are understood by all 
colleges and uniformly ai^lted. 



StafTing Issues 

Recent studies have indicated that there 
will be a faculty shoitage over the next 10 to 15 
years. Hiis projected shortage will seriously 
impact the Illinois community college system 
since ^proximately 40 percent of the current 
faculty will be eligible for retirement in the next 
ten years. Mofe teachers are need to be trained 
and otcouraged to flU these positions. 

Community colleges rely heavily on 
part-time faculty to help meet ^ajfTuig needs. 
Professional development and integration of 
part-time staff into the life of the college are 
issues that we need to address. 

A third isme is faffing diversity in 
req)ect to gender and race/ethnicity. Role 



Encouraging graduatoa to bocomo taachors 



modeling in the classroom and in administrative 
and support areas has been demonstrated to be 
an impcvtant factor in student success. Efforts 
must be dir^ted tow^ new initiatives that will 
ensure a mate diverse staff. 

Retirees Health 
Insurance 

Of all sectras of public education, only 
community colleges have ik> state subsidized 
health insurance for their retired employees. 
The lade of siKh a bemfit is an impediment to 
recnnting and r^amkig staff. 
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Workforce Preparation 



Teaching/Learning 



Naliona! studies indicate that the 
majority of new jobs in the next deca<k will 
require training tx^yond high school but less 
ihan a f mr-ycar college dkrgrce. Community 
coliegci are ttie primary providers in preparing 
persons for the woridbrce. Additionally* be- 
cause of massive restructuring, many individu- 
als with a B.A. degree must retrain in order to 
be productive in our compeiilive global econ- 
omy. 

Racial^ Ethnic^ and 
Cultural Diversity 

Recent data fn>m the American 
Council on Education show th:it minority 
groups arc losing ground in entry to and reten- 
lion in our in>1itutions of higher education. This 
is occurring at the same lime that minority 
citi/ens are becoming an increasingly larger 
proportion of the nation^s workfortc. Commu- 
nity colleges enn>II a larger percentage of 
minorities (28 percent in the fall of 1990) than 



Recrvlttng and ntalnlng minority students 



private and public four-year colleges and 
universities. We must continue to recruit, retain, 
and support minority students to enable us to 
compete effectively in the world workforce. 



Community colleges are teaching/ 
learning institutions. With the advent of new 
technologies, we can better prepare our students 
for \hc challenges of tomwrow. However, there 
needs to be a significant amount of equipment 
^uisition (teleconunontcation systems* inter* 
artive video systems, computers, etc.) in order 
to improve our effectiveness and to keep current 
with business and industry aceds. 

Property Tax Relief 
Initiatives 

In the past, the tax base of local taxing 
districts has been affected by changes in state 
law, including enactment of the homestead ex- 



Attoquatety funding sducattanat programa 



emption for the elderiy. changes in the method 
of asse^ing farmland, special tax treatment fm 
various organizations* and provtsicms for desig- 
nating enterprise zones and tax increment 
financf ng districts. Tl^se changes generally 
freeze or reduce the "^qualii^ed assessed valu- 
ation of the local (^strict and thus reduce tte 
local revenue available to support the commu- 
nity college. The community colleges are 
increasingly relying cm local prop^ty taxes. The 
system rK>w derive ^ut 40 percent of its oper- 
:kiing revenue firom this source. Propeity tax 
relid' efforts ecnild ^gnificantly redim tl» 
rmaiKrial resources avail^le to the ccrileges* 
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Operating Funding 

D^ite ir^reas^ enroUmenls. the 
community coliege system's share of stale 
funding has declined recently and also is low 
complied with odicr sectors ctfhigl^ediKa- 
lion. In fact, of all the sectors of higher educa- 
tion, only community colleges have seen a 
decrease in their share of state funding for each 
of the last three fiscal years. 

Capital Funding 

Funding for capital construction at 
community colleges has dn^ped steadily over 
the past ten years: from 35.1 percent of higher 
education funding in fiscal year 1981 to 28.8 
percent in fiscal year 1986 to 6.2 percent in 
fiscal year 1991. This has occurred despite 
increases in enrolbnent. 

Deferred Maintenance 

Even though most of the Illiiwis 
community college facilities have been con- 
structed during the pa^ twenty years, over 1 .9 



Increased Demands 
for Data 

Over the past several years* there has 
been an iiKteased demand for institutions of 
higli^ educ^on to dcmmidiatc tte efTective- 
1^ of Oieir institutions and programs. Commu- 
nity college in Illinois are attempting to 
comply with Uwse demands. However, not all 
colleges have the resources needed to re^nd 
thoroughly and quickly. 

Many of the state and national initia- 
tives such as scope* structure, and productivity 
^tivities; urn eneiKesentcd gncmps reporting; 
program review and evaluation; and federal 
fmancial aid all iiKiluite requirements for 
analyzing data and tracking student progress. 
Most community colleges do not have institu- 
tional research ofTtces to assist the colleges in 
responding to these new initiatives* A sharing of 
databases between the ICCB and other govern- 
ing bcKuds would provide a remedy. 



PrevBntfng I ifmatmetym degrwtatlcn 



million net assignable sqmst feet, ot 17 percent 
of the sy^emviide square focrtage* is reported in 
need of repair and renovatim. In the 1989 
study^ The Decaying American Cammis, per- 
fic^ing needed rqiaiis and renov^ion fc^r two- 
year colleges was etfimated to crat $2.73 per 
square foot Multiplying this figure by the 
Illinois ^stem*s 17 milUoft gross square feet 
would create a need of $49.3 miDkm to p^cmn 
the maintenance that tm been deferred 
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